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i'AC-SIMILE  OF  ORIGINAL  VERSES  BY  EUGENE  FIELD,  NOW  PUBLISHED  FOR 
THE  FIRST  TIME. 


Three  men  who  loved  children,  loved 
them  and  were  beloved  by  mankind — 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Ward  Hill  Lamon, 
and  Eugene  Field. 

Eugene  Field  was  a boy  when  Lin- 
coln was  at  the  height  of  his  greatness. 
“■  My  recollections  of  him  are  reveren- 
tial and  humane  and  tender,'’  he  wrote 
to  Dorothy  Lamon,  the  daughter  of 


, Colonel  Lamon,  when 
she  announced  to  him 
the  forthcoming  pub- 
lication of  her  father’s 
Recollections'^  of  the 
martyred  President. 

Colonel  Lamon  tells 
us  that,  to  find  relief 
from  the  cares  of  his 
great  office  during  the 
most  critical  periods  of 
the  Civil  War,  Lincoln 
would  call  his  boys  to 
some  quiet  spot  in  the 
White  House,  lie  down 
at  full  length  upon  the 
floor,  and  abandon 
himself  to  their  fun 
and  frolic  as  merrily 
as  if  he  had  been  of 
their  age. 

It  was  the  privilege 
of  the  present  writer 
to  meet  the  author  of 
the  Life  of  Li7icobi\  in 
different  parts  of  the 
world — in  America  and 
in  European  resorts  of 
health  and  pleasure. 
He  was  a man  among 
men,  a gallant  admirer 
of  womankind,  and  the 
youngsters’  fatherly 
friend.  Once,  as  he 
spoke  of  the  sad  be- 
reavement that  befell 
Lincoln  in  February, 
1862,  w'hen  the  Presi- 
dent’s son  “ Willie” 
died.  Colonel  Lamon 
had  tears  in  his  eyes, 
and  it  was  then  thirty 
years  since  the  little 
one  had  been  laid  to 
rest. 

The  ancestral  log 
cabins  of  both  Lin- 
coln and  Lamon  stood  in  Virginia,  but 
the  Lamons  did  not  belong  to  the  ” sec- 

* Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (1847-65). 
By  Ward  Hill  Lamon  ; edited  by  Dorothy  La- 
mon. Chicago  : A.  C.  McClurg  & Co. 

f The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  from  his 
Birth  to  his  Inauguration  as  President.  By 
Ward  Hill  Lamon.  Boston,  1872  : James  R. 
Osgood  & Co. 
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ond  families,”  like  the  Lincolns,  accord- 
ing to  Old  Abe’s  short  autobiography, 
” written  for  the  benefit  of  a campaign 
bookmaker/’  early  in  i860.  In  1847 
Lamon  became  the  law  partner  of  Lin- 
coln, first  at  Danville,  and  afterward  at 
Bloomington.  ‘‘We  rode  the  circuit 
together,”  says  Lamon,  ‘‘  travelling  by 
buggy  in  the  dry  seasons  and  on  horse- 
back in  bad  weather,  there  being  no 
railroads  then  in  that  part  of  the 
State,”  . . . ‘‘and  until  the  day  of 
Lincoln’s  death  it  was  my  pleasure  and 
good  fortune  to  retain  his  confidence  un- 
shaken, as  he  retained  my  affection  un- 
broken.” This  partnership  widened  into 
relations  even  more  confidential  when 
Lincoln  became  President.  ‘‘  Some 
days  before  his  departure  for  Washing- 
ton (February  nth,  1861),  my  friend 
wrote  that  he  desired  to  see  me  at  once. 

“ I went  to  Springfield,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  said 
to  me  : ‘ Hill,  on  the  nth  I go  to  Washington, 
and  I want  you  to  go  along  with  me.  Our 
friends  have  already  asked  me  to  send  you  as 
Consul  to  Paris.  You  know  I would  cheerfully 
give  you  anything  for  which  our  friends  may 
ask  or  which  you  may  desire,  but  it  looks  as  if 
we  might  have  war.  In  that  case  I want  you 
with  me.  In  fact,  I must  have  you.  So  get 
yourself  ready  and  come  along.  It  will  be 
handy  to  have  you  around.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
fight,  I want  you  to  help  me  to  do  my  share  of 
it,  as  you  have  done  in  times  past.  You  must 
go,  and  go  to  stay.’  ” 

Lamon  was  made  Marshal  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  rank  of  Colonel 
was  conferred  upon  him,  but  his  scope 
of  usefulness  was  infinitely  greater.  He 
not  only  helped  his  friend  ‘‘to  do  his 
share  in  the  fight,”  but  more  than  once 
risked  his  life  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent’s secret  orders.  Designated  Mar- 
shal of  the  District  of  Columbia,  he 
was  in  reality  Lincoln’s  bodyguard — 
the  man  who  saved  the  President  from 
his  friends  and  from  his  enemies  from 
February  nth,  1861,  until  April  nth, 
1865,  three  days  before  the  bullet  of 
the  assassin  struck  down  Lincoln. 

Talking  to  J.  P.  Usher,  his  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  after  giving  Colonel 
Lamon  a pass  to  go  to  Richmond  on 
business  of  the  administration  on  that 
fatal  April  nth,  Lincoln  said  : ‘‘  This 
boy  (meaning  Lamon,  then  thirty-eight 
years  old)  is  a monomaniac  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  safety.  I can  hear  him,  or 
hear  of  his  being  around^  at  all  hours 
of  the  night,  to  prevent  somebody  from 
murdering  me.  He  thinks  I shall  be 


killed  ; he  is  going  crazy.”  He  add- 
ed : ‘‘  What  does  any  one  want  to  as- 
sassinate me  for  ? If  any  one  wants  to 
do  so,  he  can  do  it  any  day  or  night,  if 
he  is  ready  to  give  his  life  for  mine. 
It  is  nonsense.” 

Mr.  Usher  said  : ‘‘  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  is 
well  to  listen  and  give  heed  to  Lamon. 
He  is  thrown  among  people  that  give 
him  opportunities  to  know  more  about 
such  matters  than  we  can  know.” 

Lamon  renewed  his  request.  ‘‘  Prom- 
ise me,  Mr.  President,”  he  said,  ‘‘  that 
you  will  not  go  out  after.^night  while  I 
am  gone,  particularly  not  to  the  the- 
atre.” 

‘‘  Well,”  replied  Lincoln,  ‘‘  I promise 
to  do  the  best  I can  toward  it.”  He 
then  shook  his  friend  cordially  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  ‘‘  Good-bye.  God  bless 
you,  Hill  !” 

Colonel  Lamon  told  the  writer  at  Kis- 
singen,  in  1892,  that  on  that  April  nth, 
as  always  when  he  was  away  from  Lin- 
coln, he  felt  that  the  President’s  life 
was  in  imminent  danger.  ‘‘  I departed 
for  Richmond,  which  had  been  occupied 
by  the  Federal  troops  for  a week,  with 
even  graver  forebodings  than  I felt  at 
any  time  during  my  diplomatic  mission 
to  Charleston,  at  the  end  of  March, 
1861,  and  then,  you  must  know,  I was 
marching  into  the  very  belly  of  death. 
Indeed,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  selected  me 
for  this  mission  to  the  capital  of  the 
State,  which  had  been  the  pioneer  in  all 
the  haughty  and  stupendous  work  of 
rebellion,  Mr.  Seward  said,  ‘ But,  Mr. 
President,  I greatly  fear  that  you  are 
sending  Lamon  to  his  grave — they  will 
kill  him  in  Charleston.’  Mr.  Lincoln 
replied,  ‘ I have  known  Lamon  to  be  in 
many  a close  place,  and  he  has  never 
been  in  one  that  he  didn’t  get  out  of. 
Byjing!  I’ll  risk  him.  Go,  Lamon,  and 
God  bless  you  ! ’ 

‘‘  In  explanation  of  my  feelings  of  ap- 
prehension,” continued  Colonel  Lamon, 
‘‘  I should  add  that  I was  one  of  those 
intimate  friends  of  Lincoln  who  be- 
lieved in  his  premonition  of  a violent 
death.  The  President  felt  for  many 
years  that  he  was  destined  to  fall  a vic- 
tim to  assassination.  He  often  dreamt 
of  his  bloody  end,  and  I know  that  his 
life  was  attempted  three  times  before 
the  fatal  April  day— on  the  way  to  Wash- 
ington, February,  1861,  in  August,  1862, 
and  during  the  ceremonies  of  his  second 
inauguration. 
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“ The  story  of  Lincoln’s  clandestine 
journey  from  Philadelphia  to  Washing- 
ton during  the  night  of  February  23d 
is  a matter  of  historical  record.  The 
President-elect  yielded  to  the  solici- 
tations of  his  friends  under  protest. 
Neither  he  nor  the  country  understood 
at  the  time  the  true  facts  concerning  the 
danger  he  was  running.  Here,”  con- 
tinued Colonel  Lamon,  taking  a bundle 
of  printer’s  proofs  from  his  desk,  ” is 
Lincoln’s  own  testimony  concerning  the 
attempt  upon  his  life  in  August,  1862. 

I jotted  it  down  immediately  after  my 
conversation  with  the  President,  and, 
as  you  see,  it  is  about  ready  to  be  pub- 
lished.” 

During  those  exciting  times  in  Wash- 
ington, the  President  often  slept  at  Col- 
onel Lamon’s  house,  and  the  two  men 
were  much  in  each  other’s  society  when 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  engaged  with  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet  or  other  well-known 
friends — “almost  constantly,  unless  Lin- 
coln gave  me  the  slip,”  said  Lamon  to 
me.  “ A stranger  to  fear,  he  often 
eluded  my  vigilance,  and  before  his  ab- 
sence could  be  noticed  would  be  well  on 
his  way  to  his  summer  residence,  alone 
and  at  night.”  This  led  to  disagree- 
ments between  the  friends,  and  once, 
about  Christmas,  1864,  Lamon  ten- 
dered his  resignation,  whereupon  Lin- 
coln had  a good  laugh,  invited  “ Hill  ” 
to  spend  the  day  with  him,  and  prom- 
ised “ to  sit  on  his  lap  from  sundown  to 
sunset  thereafter.” 

Abraham  Lincoln’s  quondam  bosom 
friend  and  Eugene  Field  met  in  Den- 
ver, Col.,  in  the  late  seventies,  and 
their  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into 
friendship.  There  was  indeed  “ much 
in  common  between  the  two  men,”  as 
the  poet  writes  in  that  beautiful  letter 
here  reproduced.  All  he  said  about  his 
friend  applied  with  equal  truth  to  him 
who  penned  the  unconscious  eulogy  : 

“ I have  in  admiring  and  affectionate  re- 
membrance his  keen  and  vigorous  intellect, 
his  wide  culture,  and  the  cordiality  of  his  gen- 
erous, thoughtful  nature.  I recall  with  pleasure 
the  very  many  delightful  hours  we  spent  to- 
gether. . . . He  was  a great,  good,  and  gra- 
cious man,  God  rest  him  ! . . . You  are  lonely 
without  him  ; but  you  should  not  wish  him- 
called  back  again  from  that  sweet  companion- 
ship in  eternity  which  he  is  enjoying  now.” 

And  again  in  another  letter  : 

” (He)  had  a particularly  noble  expression,  a 
look  of  commingled  magnanimity,  boldness, 
candour,  and  high  breeding.  These  portraits 


do  not  convey  that  serenely  noble  expression 
as  I recall  it  ; yet  how  is  it  possible  for  any 
human  art  to  preserve  to  us  the  tender,  admira- 
ble, solacing  qualities  of  those  we  love  ?” 

Does  not  this  read  like  a posthumous 
estimate  of  the  bard  of  Buena  Park  ? 

Besides  the  harmony  of  sentiments, 
there  were  other  bonds  of  sympathy  be- 
tween the  two  men.  Field  was  a rising 
journalist,  a man  of  humour,  a poet  who 
promised  great  things — gifts  which  no 
one  appreciated  more  fully  than  the  ac- 
complished Lamon.  They  were  one  in 
their  love  of  “ Little  Boy  Blue,”  in  ten- 
der regard  for  woman,  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  song.  The  Recollections  say  that 
Lamon  “ often  startled  Lincoln  from 
his  melancholy  by  striking  up  a comic 
air  and  pushing  hilarity  to  extremes.” 
Small  wonder  that  he  was  a hearty  ad- 
mirer of  Field’s  muse,  perhaps  the  earli- 
est, surely  the  most  distinguished.  Be- 
sides, the  elder  man  was  a perfect  mine 
of  information.  Field  was  a mere  boy 
when  this  country  went  through  its 
greatest  crisis  ; it  meant  much  to  him, 
then  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Denver 
Tribune^  to  be  informed  on  the  great  na- 
tional question,  to  study  the  history  of 
the  war,  and  of  the  martyred  President 
with  one  who  had  seen  much  of  both. 

In  those  Denver  days  Field  used  to 
“ drop  in”  on  Lamon  whenever  he  had 
an  hour  to  spare,  and  on  one  of  those 
occasions  found  his  friend  asleep  on  the 
floor.  It  was  a habit  the  Colonel  had. 
Most  probably  he  acquired  it  through 
his  association  with  Lincoln,  who  was 
very  fond  of  taking  a nap  in  that  fash- 
ion. Lincoln  was  six  feet  four  in  height, 
and  Lamon  half  an  inch  taller.  Both 
may  have  experienced  difficulty  in  find- 
ing beds  and  lounges  suited  to  their 
length. 

Field  waited  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  min- 
utes. Lamon  slept  on.  He  might  con- 
tinue to  snore  for  another  hour — longer 
than  the  poet-editor  could  afford  to  re- 
main away  from  his  office.  Finally 
Field  sat  down  and  pencilled  these  verses 
on  a piece  of  yellow  paper  (for  fac-simile 
see  page  200)  that  he  found  on  the  table: 

” As  you,  dear  Lamon,  soundly  slept 

And  dreamed  sweet  dreams  upon  the  floor, 

Into  your  hiding-place  I crept 
And  heard  the  music  of  your  snore. 

‘ ‘ A man  who  sleeps  as  now  you  sleep — 

Who  pipes  as  music ’ly  as  thou — 

Who  loses  self  in  slumbers  deep 
As  you,  0 happy  man,  do  now, 
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“ Must  have  a conscience  clear  and  free 
From  troublous  pangs  and  vain  ado; 

So  ever  may  thy  slumbers  be — 

So  ever  be  thy  conscience,  too  ! 

“ And  when  the  last,  sweet  sleep  of  all 

Shall  smooth  the  wrinkles  from  thy  brow, 

May  God  on  high  as  gently  guard 
Thy  slumbering  soul  as  I do  now.” 

It  was  the  work  of  ten  minutes.  He 
pinned  the  sheet  to  the  lapel  of  Colonel 
Lamon’s  coat  and  quietly  walked  out. 

On  May  7th,  1893,  some  fifteen  years 
after  this  episode,  an  old  man  lay  dying 
in  a fine  old  colonial  mansion  in  the  lit- 
tle town  of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.  Col- 
onel Lamon  was  bright,  happy,  and  well 
— -‘  ‘ his  own  cheerful  self,  ’ ’ as  his  daugh- 
ter puts  it — up  to  about  sixteen  hours 
before  his  demise.  Then  he  lost  the 
power  of  speech,  but,  says  this  same 
chronicler,  “ I am  sure  he  was  conscious 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  for  I knelt 
by  his  side  and  looked  into  his  eyes  for 
those  sixteen  hours,  and  there  was  every 
evidence  that  his  mind  was  clear.  Dur- 
ing this  long  watch  I was  so  stunned 
that  I could  not  even  utter  a pray^er  to 
comfort  my  father’s  soul  ; but  just  be- 
fore the  end  came  the  last  lines  of  a lit- 


tle poem  he  loved  came  to  me  like  an 
inspiration  : 

“ ‘ And  when  the  last  sweet  sleep  of  all 

Shall  smooth  the  wrinkles  from  thy  brow, 

May  God  on  high  as  gently  guard 
Thy  slumbering  soul  as  I do  now.’ 

“ These  were  the  last  words  my  father 
heard  on  earth.  He  died  at  ii  o’clock 
on  the  night  of  May  7th,  1893.” 

Before  she  retired  that  night  Dorothy 
Lamon  wrote  to  Eugene  Field  announc- 
ing her  father’s  death,  and  telling  him 
of  the  good  use  she  had  made  of  his 
beautiful  benediction.  The  poet’s  re- 
sponse (reproduced  above)  is  among  her 
dearest  treasures. 

And  well  it  may  be.  That  letter  is  a 
classic,  alike  dignifying  the  writer- and 
the  friend  of  whom  he  wrote. 

“ It  cannot  be  so  very  long  before 
you  and  I will  go  whither  he  has  already 
gone,”  wrote  the  author  of  Songs  of 
Childhood  in  this  letter  dated  May  14th, 
1893  ; and  on  November  5th,  1895,  the 
world  of  letters  lost  one  of  its  shining 
ornaments,  humanity  its  natural  cham- 
pion, 


Henry  W.  Fischer, 
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